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_ DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the 


present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 


commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 


Child the bes 
duly to meet 


I. 


22. 


II. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


t that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
this obligation in all respects : 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


The cH1Lp must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 

THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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Working Children in the World! 


By Mitprep FAaIrRcHILD 


Former Chief of the Women’s and Young Workers’ Division, 
International Labour Office, Geneva 


The occurrence of child labour—the hiring out for a 
wage of children in pre-adolescent years—is an index of 
social-economic development in any country or region of 
the world. There are other indices of social and economic 
conditions, such as per capita income, for example, if the 
figures are obtainable, that may be more frequently sought 
after. or may be regarded as more scientifically accurate 
by economists and statisticians. But there is none, I suggest, 
that is more typically a symptom of poverty and degradation 
among any people, and there is none which is more sensi- 
tive to change. 


Historical Background 


In every settled society, living by agriculture and handi- 
crafts, at least, children have worked, and do work, I pre- 
sume. When they work under the direction of parents 
and in or about the home, even though for children as well 
as adults the standards of life may be low and circumstances 
of life: insecure, this is not child labour. By child labour 
I refer to the hiring out of children, whether with or without 
the parents, to other persons than the parents to provide 
the means of life. In the Middle Ages and pre-industrial 
centuries, at least in all countries of Europe, the apprentice- 
ship of children well before adolescence was a common 
pattern of life ; it was the means of education most commonly 
used for the boy of the artisan classes. In its prime this 
was not child labour as we understand the term to-day. 
At its best, probably, such apprenticeship did not exploit 
the child, although in modern times in these same countries I 
think we have found and developed far better ways of 


1 From an address to the International Forum, Geneva, 
28 syed 1953, shortly before Miss Fairchild’s departure from 
the I.L.0. 
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educating our children. At its worst, however, and in its 
later years with the development of industrialisation and the 
commercial organisation that accompanied it in these and 
in other countries, such apprenticeship deteriorated and 
may have contributed to the development of child labour. 

It is with industrialisation, whether or not machinery 
was used in every case, that typically in every country 
children have been brought into factories and workshops 
to work for a wage or have been taken as hired labour into 
the fields, even if in the company of parents also working 
for a wage ; and this is what we mean by child labour. Where 
that situation has occurred, the life and welfare of the child 
have become subordinate to the output of goods. The 
results for the health and welfare of the children have been 
amply described by the Factory Commission of England of 
the 19th century, and by such writers as Dickens and Kingsley 
whose vivid pictures of these conditions are familiar to 
every western reader. 

Along with that development and in reaction to it, 
however, has arisen a social movement demanding reform 
and the regulation of the conditions of work and life for such 
children, that has contributed much to the development 
and growth of modern democratic government. Men and 
women will not for long, at least knowingly, permit the 
destruction of their children if they can prevent it. The 
volume and character of their efforts to prevent it are them- 
selves a measure of the character and vigour of the society 
concerned. 

The history of the rise and development of the regulation 
of youth employment in industrialised countries is well known. 
The problems of working children have been largely resolved 
in these countries, even though there is work to do still 
to raise the school-leaving age and to ensure that even in 
rural and isolated areas children are properly cared for. 

To-day, nevertheless, the question of working children 
has become once more a matter of grave concern to people 
in many parts of the world. Economic development and 
industrialisation, or something akin to it, have in recent 
years begun to spread on a vast scale into portions of the 
world hitherto little touched by modern technologies. They 
may be expected to spread still more. The initial result 
has been a worsening of the conditions of life for many child- 
ren in many parts of the world. 

At the same time, new political ideologies and the spread 
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of democratic ideals have developed new demands for 
improvement in the lives and opportunities of the masses 
of peoples in areas that until recently have been securely 
locked in something akin to feudalism or in isolated simpli- 
city. These new and popular demands for a better life are 
providing a tinder box for political agitation which govern- 
ments cannot afford to ignore. Child labour is again news 
to-day in many parts of the world and its regulation is a 
prerequisite for the development or survival of democratic 
societies. 


The Influence of International Action 


Since the day of its founding, the International Labour 
Organisation has sought to improve the standards and the 
means of regulating the employment of children and youths. 
Conventions to establish the minimum age of their admission 
to employment, and to regulate their ‘hours of work and 
work at night of young persons were adopted at the First 
Session of the International Labour Conference in Washing- 
ton in 1919. The first Constitution of the I.L.0. adopted 
at that time calls for measures to promote child welfare and 
to ensure equal educational and vocational opportunity 
to all young persons. Through the years the I.L.O. has 
been assiduous in its study of the conditions of employ- 
ment of children and young people and has developed a 
network of international regulations and standards to pro- 
vide necessary protection for youth and immaturity and 
facilities and services for the proper vocational preparation 
and placement of young persons in appropriate employment. 

These international standards have been truly influential 
and effective in the countries of Europe and the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth countries and in North America. 
During this period and in these countries, compulsory educa- 
tion has largely, if not entirely, replaced employment for 
children under 14 years of age. With minor exceptions, 
employment below 14, 15 or, in some countries, even 16 years 
of age is illegal, and the access to and conditions of the 
employment of adolescents are strictly regulated. Not 
only Ministries of Labour, with their labour inspection 
services, but educational authorities, social workers and, 
for some occupations, such as street trades, the police, 
co-operate to ensure that such laws are fully enforced. In 
most of these countries to-day, employment of children is 
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exceptional and usually subject to heavy sanctions, and 
conditions of work for adolescents up to 18 years of age, at 
least, are usually under the careful surveillance of public 
authorities. In these countries, the [.L.O. has been utilised 
and is being utilised by governments to raise the standards 
of life and work for their youth, and the work of the I.L.O. 
has been extremely fruitful. 


Position in Under-developed Countries 


It is the new and the newly awakening countries of 
the world which are now facing the problems of working 
children. The problems they face, moreover, are not only 
comparable to those of 50 and 100 years ago in the countries 
of North America and Europe and of 100 to 150 years ago in 
the United Kingdom ; they are even more difficult to realise 
than those of earlier periods and earlier technologies. 

Seventy per cent. of the people of India, for example, 
are in agricultural areas and another 10 or 20 per cent. 
are engaged in small cottage industries. Only 10 per cent. 
are engaged in what may be called in India, industry. It 
is true that India and Pakistan, for example, are rapidly 
developing great industries : steel, machinery and electrical 
industries, textiles, chemicals and every type of modern 
fabrication using often fairly automatic machinery, figure 
in the five-year and six-year plans of both India and Pakis- 
tan, as of many other countries of Asia, the Middle East 
and South America. In general, children will not be em- 
ployed in these new large-scale industries, certainly not in 
India and Pakistan, both of which are fully aware of the 
distress involved in such exploitation of child life, from both 
an economic and political point of view. The majority of 
children will never come into these factories and mills, 
probably, even in 20 years’ time and with the industrial 
expansion that can be envisaged in that time. Not only 
will the employment of children in small modern industries 
be strictly regulated, but the machinery and techniques of 
production will themselves discourage the use of child labour. 
It is into the cottage industries and little workshops on 
back streets and in widely scattered agricultural enterprises 
that. children will be drawn. With the rapidly rising 
population growth that is typical of these countries to-day, 
and with the possibility of applying electric power, as it 
develops, to small shops, cottage industries and even to 
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agricultural areas, when it becomes sufficiently available, 
the economic urge to make the child self-supporting or 
contributing to family income, on the one hand, and the 
difficulty of regulating such employment, on the other hand, 
are now, and may be for many years, a grave hazard to the 
life and welfare of millions of children in the world. 
Illustrations are legion, and are obvious. Most of the 
Persian rug industry, other than those made by nomadic 
tribes, perhaps, is based upon the labour of children from 
5 to 15 years of age. Wherever the hand-knotted rug is 
made to-day and goes into competitive world markets, 
I venture to say, little girls sit cross-legged on log benches, 
cramped before the great racks from which the rugs are 
strung, for 8 to 10 hours a day. The little ones do the 
simpler and less varied part of the commercial design; the 
older ones do the more complicated portions. The posture 
alone is destructive to the normal growth and development 
of young bodies and the crowded, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated 
conditions of work in the rug industry in most of the Middle 
East must certainly lead to ill-health of many kinds. In 
Iran, it is stated frequently that few children so employed 
reach a normal adulthood. In textiles also, particularly 
silk, linen or wool, where the new automatic or semi-automatic 
machinery that is typical of cotton manufacture does not 
come in to alter traditional processes, and in some parts of 
cotton manufacture, boys and girls 9 and 10 years old 
may be seen frequently in some countries of the Middle 
East. In the making of glass bangles, paper flowers and 
bidi cigarettes, in back streets, in the brass shops, shoe 
shops and leather shops attached to the great bazaars of 
Asia and the Middle East, and in every country’s street trade 
in the Middle East and Latin America, the employment of 
children from 7 or 8 years old and upwards as helpers and 
to fetch and carry is almost without limit. In the rice fields 
and in the cultivation and harvesting of tea, coffee, rubber 
and sugar whole families are hired out under one contract, 
and frequently for one wage, in many parts of the world. 


Problems of Legislation 


The problem is not unrecognised by governments, and 
it is well known by the I.L.0. Most governments have 
adopted legislation with a view to regulating such employ- 
ment of children. Those which have not done so to-day 
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are in some cases deterred not by lack of interest but by 
lack of resources or techniques for enforcing the law. The 
traditional ways of enforcing such labour law in industrialised 
countries have developed by trial and error over a period of 
from 50 to 150 years. In big cities and in large enterprises 
“the means of regulation can be, if they are not already, 
readily developed and made to work. Some of the work 
of Technical Assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries which is now being given by the I.L.O. is concerned 
with this kind of activity. Experts in administrative tech- 
niques from the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Nor- 

way, France and the United States, for example, have 
worked or now are working in Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Burma, 
Ceylon and Pakistan, to name only a few, to assist ministries 
to develop the necessary laws and to develop and use effective- 
ly their own personnel and procedures to ensure enforce- 
ment of labour law. The problems of regulating child 
labour are usually in the forefront of such efforts by the 
I.L.O. and the governments concerned. 

It will, however, take more than good labour law admin- 
istrators, even good labour inspectors, to deal with the 
protection of children and youth who, in many of these 
countries, are working beyond their strength and are thereby 
destroying their youth, if not life itself. The problem is 
not hopeless, however, and for the first time in history, 
perhaps, one can envisage its actual solution. Educational 
authorities, welfare services, health programmes, even school 
lunches, and, when they can be developed, family allow- 
ances—to say nothing of the work of engineers and economists 
—have all a part to play in providing the opportunity for 
life and preparation for life needed by the children of the 
world. 

The task calls for developing resources for the checking 
of extreme poverty whether by industrial development, 
improved agricuiture or co-operative organisation of handi- 
craft workers. It calls for providing educational facilities 
to meet the needs of children to prepare for adulthood the 
modern way. It demands programmes for developing 
child health and child welfare services, to know the condi- 
tions of child life in every community and region and to 
provide the services to assist them as needed. These things, 
aided by the controls exercised by modern democratic 


Continued on page 71. 














Police and Delinquent Youth 


By James J. BRENNAN 


Director of Information, Planning and Public Relations, 
Police Athletic League, Juvenile Aid Bureau, Police Department, 
New York City 


Introduction 


Traditionally, police have been considered repressive 
agents concerned only in the enforcement of law and the 
apprehension of the criminal. Crime prevention, how- 
ever, is one of the police department’s major responsibilities. 
In the past police activities in regard to this responsibility 
were really crime suppression rather than crime prevention. 
It is only since the turn of the century that police have 
become aware of the fact that to prevent crime we must 
prevent delinquency and that to prevent delinquency we 
must come to understand the personal and social factors 
in delinquent behavior. With that understanding we are 
in a position to secure the social treatment necessary to 
redirect and to rehabilitate these delinquent youth. 


Changing Concepts of Society Towards Crime and Criminals 


Juvenile delinquency and its adult counterpart, crime, 
are striking expressions of the pathology of social relation- 
ships. There is a much greater personal reaction on the 
part of society toward law violators than toward other 
social pathologies such as divorce, mental and _ physical 
incapacity, and dependency. Until recently the criminal 
was considered a depraved being.? 

Retribution, repression, reformation, and prevention— 
historically speaking, these are, in the order of succession, 
the attitudes that society has expressed in dealing with 
criminals.” 

1 Social Pathology. By John Lewis GiLtLtin. New York, 
Century Co., 1933, p. 553. 

2 Punishment and Reformation. By Frederick H. WINEs. 

New York, Crowell Co., 1910, chap. III, V, VII passim. 
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The Illinois Juvenile Court Law of 1899, establishing 
the first children’s court, has been hailed as the most impor- 
tant single change in the administration of justice since the 
Magna Charta was signed in 1215.1 With the develop- 
ment of the children’s court, and such other innovations as 
probation, parole and industrial schools, we enter into the 
era of prevention.” 


Prevention Programs 


The work of the courts, probation, institutional care 
and parole are part of the processes of criminal justice. They 
are important in the corrective treatment of delinquents. 
In the preventive area, the variety and intent of actual and 
proposed programs reflect the equally varied theories of 
“causation ” which are but gradually becoming reconciled 
to anything resembling an inclusive theory. 

The Gluecks have given a fairly comprehensive classifica- 
tion of crime prevention programs. It includes : Coordinat- 
ing Community Programs, School Programs, Police Pro- 
grams, Intramural Guidance Programs, Extramural Guid- 
ance Programs, and Boys’ Clubs and Recreational Pro- 
grams.? The focal areas in crime prevention programs 
are the family, the school, the Church, community organiza- 
tion and, finally, coordinated programs. 

Long before any formal police programs are established, 
policemen were slow in exercising their power of. arrest in 
dealing with children. Policemen have an unusual opportu- 
nity to witness the tragedy of the delinquent grown into 
the adult criminal. They have not been too impressed with 
the “science ” of criminology, the theories of causation, the 
work of courts or that of institutions. The daily line-up 
of felons contains far too many who have been exposed to 
the remedial processes of criminal justice. 

It is interesting to study the evolutionary develop- 
ment of a police crime prevention program. The work 
began in 1914 in New York City and eventually became 
crystallized in the Crime Prevention Bureau in 1930. The 





1 Juvenile Delinquency. By Ed. Thorsten SeLuin. The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Washington, 
Vol. 261, 1949, p. 101. 

2 GILLIN, op. cil., pp. 574-576. 

8 Crime Prevention—A Symposium. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
GLUECK. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
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name was changed to the Juvenile Aid Bureau in 1934. 
The Bureau is responsible for planning and putting into 
operation measures for the prevention of delinquency, and 
also for helping secure adequate social treatment for delin- 
quents and wayward minors. 

The protagonists for police prevention work contend 
that no other governmental agency was created to prevent 
crime. The police see the prevention and control of delin- 
quency as a matter of their immediate responsibility. The 
police are the first to discover persons, places and situations 
that need attention, if delinquency is to be prevented. 

Recognizing a socio-psychological theory of causation 
and the need for many facilities for prevention and treat- 
ment, there are those who hold that the police are best suited 
to obtain the co-operation of all peoples and agencies for 
such a program. Police can also use their power to remove 
persons, or suppress conditions, contributing to delinquency.! 


Present Status of Police Prevention Programs 


A recent study of police programs for the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency in the United States 
provides us with an appreciation of the extent of this work.? 
At the time of this study there were at least 176 police depart- 
ments in cities with populations of 25,000 or more engaged 
in this work. While none of these police departments 
could claim an ideal complete program, the study did indi- 
cate the distinct areas of operation in which police could 
make their greatest contribution in dealing with the pro- 
blem of juvenile delinquency. 

From this study we learned that police in general have 
established prevention programs to: a) meet an increase in 
delinquency ; b) seek a more effective means of dealing with 
delinquency than through arrest, court action and institu- 
tional commitment; c) overcome a lack of community 
resources to meet the problem. 

Police prevention work has developed around three 
areas of operation. These are: Control Aspects; Secur- 


1 Police’ Adminisiration. By O. W. Witson. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 215-221. 
2 The Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency by Police 


Departments. A Critical Analysis. By James J. BRENNAN. New 
York, 1952. 
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ing treatment for the individual delinquent ; and Community 
action. 

This function of control and suppression, and removal 
of contributing factors to delinquency, whether persons, 
places or conditions, is understood and effectively performed 
in most instances. 

The arrest of the adult contributing to or promoting 
delinquency in youth, the patrol of places where delin- 
quency might occur, the observation of such places as dance 
halls, rooming houses, bars and grills and the like, where 
the morals of youth can be impaired—all of these are func- 
tions in keeping with the traditional work of police. 

Here is the new aspect of police prevention work and 
it is encompassed by many problems. Diagnosis cannot 
be made on the strength of the delinquent or criminal act. 
The act must be regarded as symptomatic of a behavior 
problem. Police must have the training necessary to under- 
stand the contributing factors to delinquency. They must 
have knowledge of the personal and social factors that 
contribute to social maladjustment in children. 

With this knowledge police can refer youth to agencies 
of the community best able to help in the solution of the 
problem. The Church, school, social agencies, mental and 
medical clinics, recreational agencies, these and many others 
have the personnel, the training and the facilities which if 
applied to the problem of a particular youth can effect a 
change in behavior. 

In this phase of the work there is need for clear thinking 
and definite program planning. The police prevention unit 
must have a definite understanding of its responsibilities 
and the extent of its program must be clearly defined. What 
cases will it handle? Is the criteria to be seriousness of 
offense, or age ? Both are relatively unimportant when one 
is concerned with causation. 

The treatment must be more than pious platitudes and 
at the same time need not require psychoanalytic treatment. 

Through this program indiscriminate and unnecessary 
arrest of youth can be avoided. Many courts today dealing 
with youth engage in this self-same practice of diagnosing 
needs and securing social treatment. 

Why must this remedy be applied only after arrest ? 
Intelligent understanding by police can secure the same 
treatment and at the same time avoid the traumatic effects 
so frequently associated with the arrest of the youth. 
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The recourse to court is always available should this 
police approach not be successful. Subsequent misbehavior 
on the part of the youth can be cared for by effecting their 
arrest. 


New York City’s Police Prevention Program 


This article primarily deals -with the philosophy and 
the general areas of operation peculiar to the work of a 
police prevention program. It will be helpful however to 
fully appreciate the scope and capacity of such work if we 
consider briefly the organization and functioning of a spe- 
cific program. Since the author has been for many years 
associated with the police prevention program of the New 
York City Police Department, a brief outline of that pro- 
gram is presented. 

As early as the turn of the present century the police 
of New York City were concerned with developing new 
techniques in dealing with delinquent youth. In 1910, the 
Police Department began to separate the records of juvenile 
delinquents from those of adult criminals. In 1914, a 
Junior Police Program was established and offered instruc- 
tions in military and athletic drills as well as civil govern- 
ment and good conduct. This program was terminated 
in 1918. 

Throughout the following years sporadic efforts were 
made to avoid indiscriminate arrest and to effect certain 
welfare activities for youth and their families in order to 
avoid the continuance of delinquent behavior. 

In 1929, the Police Commissioner appointed an Advisory 
Committee on crime prevention. This Committee made 
an exhaustive study of the crime situation in New York 
City, particularly as it concerned juveniles and adolescents. 
As a result of this committee study a Crime Prevention 
Bureau was established in the Police Department in Janu- 
ary 1930. 

The Juvenile Aid Bureau is under the direction of a 
Deputy Police Commissioner responsible only to the Police 
Commissioner. The Bureau has eleven field unit offices. 

The duties of this Bureau consist of two distinct ele- 
ments. ‘The program is directed towards the prevention 
of delinquency and waywardness and towards securing 
adequate social treatments for delinquents and wayward 
minors. 
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Approximately 200 police officers including superior 
officers, patrolmen and policewomen are assigned to this 
work. 

The Juvenile Aid Bureau handles cases of both boys 
and girls under 21 years of age, although by statute a “ delin- 
quent ” is a child from 7 to 16 years of age. These are 
cases of delinquents and wayward minors who have not 
been arrested. The sources of these individual cases are 
many. They are referred by courts, social agencies, parents, 
but primarily by police officers on patrol who carry with 
them special forms used in referring such cases to the Juven- 
ile Aid Bureau. 

In addition to these individual cases, the personnel of 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau are also concerned with persons 
and conditions that contribute to delinquency. 

Many cases lend themselves to correction by advice to 
the individual and the parents. Other times, inclusion in a 
recreation program is sufficient. However, where the case 
indicates need for intensive social treatment, a referral is 
made to a social agency. In the event that social agencies 
cannot or will not accept the case, the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
through specially selected personnel provides for such treat- 
ment. 

Some 18,000 cases are handled yearly, and the Bureau 
finds it necessary to resort to arrest and court appearance 
in only some 200 instances. 

The personnel of the Juvenile Aid Bureau is selected 
from the regular Uniformed Force. They are accepted in 
terms of their personality, adaptability, interest and educa- 
tional background. A college degree with a social science 
content is required. In-service training is conducted regu- 
larly and the Bureau enjoys the assistance of members of 
the Faculties of- various colleges in the New York area. 

While recognizing the many and varied factors that 
contribute to delinquency, the Juvenile Aid Bureau has 
come to realize the part played by misdirected play and lack 
of play facilities. With this knowledge and in order to 
establish a complementary service to its work, the Police 
Athletic League was organized over 20 years ago and now 
serves 100,000 children of New York City. 

Incorporated under the laws of New York: State, the 
Police Athletic League has a Board of Directors consisting of 
representatives of our Municipal Government, the Police 
Department, Industry, Labor and the professions. It 
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Secures its support, in the neighborhood of $650,000 a year, 
from personal and corporate contributions. 

Sponsored and administered by Police, the activities of 
the League are conducted by paid trained recreation direc- 
tors. The program is physical, social and cultural in nature 
and is carried on in youth centers, on playstreets and play- 
grounds and in a summer camp. Boys and girls ranging 
from 7 to 21 years of age participate. 

Through the Police Athletic League several well defined 
objectives are achieved. First, the program is established 
in areas not served by any other organization and therefore 
reaches thousands and thousands of children who otherwise 
would be left to their own self-directed, often misdirected 
play. Secondly, P.A.L. serves children who have been in 
difficulty and who, as part of their remedial treatment, 
need the opportunity to use their leisure time constructively. 
Third, this program is developing a_ better relationship 
between youth and the police. Policemen are becoming 
known as protective rather than merely repressive agents. 

In 1943 in order to stimulate and co-ordinate the pro- 
grams of the public and private agencies operating in various 
areas of our city, the Police Department established Precinct 
Co-ordinating Councils. These Councils, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Church, school, social, recreational and 
other such agencies, are brought together to consider pro- 
blems related to the welfare of the youth of the particular 
community concerned. They are not meant to be service 
agencies but rather a body that can help stimulate existing 
programs and co-ordinate the activities of each so that the 
youth of the community receive greater benefits from such 
public and private facilities. 


Conclusion 


What is the final conclusion about police prevention 
work ? The facts have been presented. Police prevention 
work has been in existence since the beginning of the century. 
It has suffered from a variety of problems that are not 
unsolvable. The evidence indicates weaknesses and strengths. 
There has been an evolution that is paralleled in the work 
of others who ‘deal with social deviants. The police have 
much to learn. What is promising is that they recognize 


Continued on page 71. 








Causes of School Failure of Oriental 
Children in Israel 


(We give below an abstract of a study, planned and 
supervised by Dr. C. Frankenstein while Director of 
the Henrietta Szold Foundation, Jerusalem, and car- 
ried out by Mrs. D. Feitelson, Research Officer, and 
two co-workers. The study was awarded the first 
Israel Prize for Educational Research and it may be 
expected that its findings, though not yet formally 
accepted by the Ministry of Education, will have a 
far-reaching effect on a disquieting problem. Ed.) 


Aim of the Study 


One of the crucial problems confronting Israeli educators 
to-day is the education of Oriental children born and reared 
in a culturally backward environment. A high percentage 
of these children leaves elementary school without graduat- 
ing, a fact which used to be attributed to economic causes. 
Oriental children, it was asserted, whose families belong 
for the most part to the lowest economic strata, are forced 
to leave school prematurely and start working in order 
to contribute to the family income. But many studies in 
this field have conclusively shown that the main reason for 
school-leaving is scholastic failure and that many children 
attend school for the prescribed eight-year period without 
being able to graduate; they also point to the fact that 
scholastic failure occurs as early as the end of the first school 
year, and that first grade failure among Oriental children 
is three times higher than among children of European origin. 

The problem of Oriental children’s scholastic failure 
is by no means new, but it was not so conspicuous in the 
pre-State period, since the percentage of Oriental Jews among 
the immigrants was relatively small. Mass migration in 
the past few years, however, largely from the culturally 
backward Oriental countries, has completely transformed 
the demographic structure of Israel, and to-day Oriental 
children constitute about half the elementary school popula- 
tion. Taking into account the high birth-rate among Oriental 
families, it is to be assumed that the balance will be still 
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further tipped in their favour during the coming years. 
Thus, the problem of Oriental children’s failure at school 
assumes a highly disquieting, if not alarming, character. 
An examination of its causes and ways of countering it 
becomes a major preoccupation, for if neglected it will 
prove more and more serious and make it well-nigh impos- 
sible to weld the various groups composing the nation into 
one whole. 

The scholastic career of a child is the function. of the 
interaction of several factors : his psychic structure, mental 
level, abilities and aptitudes; his home background; the 
curriculum and teaching methods of his school. 

The study aimed to answer the following questions : 
What is the influence of teaching methods on the child’s 
progress and on the manner in which he absorbs study mate- 
rial? To what extent are these methods, the curriculum 
and the guidance afforded by the school suited to the intellec- 
tual needs of a child rooted in a specific family background ? 
The research therefore bore on the educational influence 
of the home environment, the parents’ educational under- 
standing, the methods of the school and the child’s scholastic 
progress. 

It was decided to concentrate the study on the first 
grade of the elementary school, this being the most crucial 
period. A six-year old child entering the first grade gets 
his first experience of the school, which represents intellec- 
tual values, at a time when his personality and reactions 
are at their most impressionable stage; the first grade lays 
the foundations for the child’s approach to the teacher, 
to the school as a whole, and to study contents; here the 
child acquires his first study habits. And, finally, the 
problem of failure is most acute in the first grade. If 
this problem can be solved, the child’s progress will be 
smoothed and he will be spared the bitter experience of 
failure at the outset of his school career. 


Method of Research 


Twelve forms in the regular Jerusalem schools composed 
mainly of Oriental children served as the subject of the 
study. The first form of the Beth Hakerem School (considered 
to be a high-average school) was chosen as the control group, 
a deliberate choice, as students of the Beth Hakerem Teach- 
ers’ College give their first lessons in it, and its forms seem 
3 
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to them the normal and typical ones. In this—to them the 
average Israeli school—the prevalent methods of teaching 
are crowned with success. It is only when the young teach- 
er is first sent to an immigrant settlement, or to certain 
urban districts, and starts teaching in the local school that 
he suddenly realises that the Beth Hakerem School is by 
no means as “ average ” as he had been led to think. 

In the Beth Hakerem first form a few Oriental child- 
ren whose background was similar to that of the children 
in the twelve selected forms were enrolled. Among the 
latter one “ mixed ” class, 1.e., including a group of European 
children, was formed. This was to check on the oft-repeated 
assertion that if all the children were given equal opportu- 
nities and uniform education their school performance would 
be comparable, no matter what their background. 

The study was carried out in three stages. At the 
beginning of the school year the children were examined 
to see whether there were any differences in the intellectual 
equipment which Oriental and European children bring 
with them to school: their amount of knowledge, their 
vocabulary and their ability to understand pictorial repre- 
sentation. 

In the second stage, the child’s home environment and 
its influence on his school progress were examined by means 
of home visits: significance of the economic situation, the 
emotional atmosphere and the parents’ cultural level for 
the child’s intellectual development; what encouragement 
and help the child got from his parents, etc. School visits 
were also made to observe the teaching methods and the 
child’s grasp of his study material. 

In the third stage (at the end of the school year) the 
children’s achievements in reading, arithmetic and _ the 
absorption of the subjects taught during the yeor were 
examined. The teachers’ opinion and term marks not being a 
reliable guide, a uniform achievements test was set for all 
the children; the mental level of each child was evaluated 
by means of a sub-test taken from Wechsler’s Intelligence 
Scale for Children. 


Findings 
1. Intellectual equipment of the children on entering school 


It was found that the intellectual equipment of the 
control group was much richer than that of the Oriental 
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children—the amount of knowledge and vocabulary were 
much larger and the power of abstract thinking more devel- 
oped. First form study for children of European origin 
can therefore be built on existing foundations, enlarging 
and consolidating them. 

Oriental children, on the other hand, are required to 
take in and assimilate entirely new concepts and absorb 
material which is wholly unfamiliar to them. Moreover, 
the teacher sets a quick pace suitable for repeating familiar, 
but not for learning new, material. It was found that many 
facts which the teacher takes for granted and consequently 
does not stop to elucidate and elaborate are actually entirely 
unknown to the child, and remain so; that an Oriental child 
is incapable of the degree of abstract thinking which is neces- 
sary for absorbing first form study contents. It must be 
specially emphasised that phenomena which an Oriental 
child encounters daily are often not sufficiently distinct and 
articulated in his consciousness, because his parents never 
stopped to explain them to him, and even if he has grasped 
the phenomenon he is incapable of describing it because his 
power of expression is deficient. 


2. Methods of teaching 


The “free ” method of teaching, which lays stress on 
the natural development and progress (as opposed to the 
“systematic ” teaching which relies to a great extent on 
drill and exercises) is almost universally recognised as the 
correct one. Yet at the end of the school year—that is to 
say, within a fixed period of time—the children are required 
to reach a predetermined, uniform level of achievement, 
and if they fail they must repeat the grade. 

It was found that the control group children, who come 
from culturally advanced classes, do reach the required level 
through the “ free ” method. Not so, however, the Oriental 
children. The subjects of study ought, theoretically, to be 
interesting to the child and near to his life experience, but 
in practice he is required to take in relatively abstract mat- 
ters (e.g. the historical background of the various religious 
and national holidays), or things which are far from his ken 
(such as “orange grove”, “sea”, “sheep-shearing ”, etc., 
which he may never have seen. Then, the subjects are 
taught with a variety of detail which taxes the child’s memory 
and power of comprehension. 
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As to the teaching of reading, it is to be doubted whether 
the “global” system prevailing in Anglo-Saxon countries 
is indeed suited to the teaching of Hebrew, which is a phon- 
etic language. In any case, this system is certainly too 
difficult for the Oriental child, who can derive much greater 
benefit from a slow and more intensive instruction in read- 
ing, based on constant drill of syllables, and leading organic- 
ally to the construction of words and short sentences. 

It is important that the teacher should pay special 
attention to children who lag behind, and coach them from 
the very outset, so as to prevent the creation of a gap which 
becomes increasingly difficult to bridge. Generally speak- 
ing, individual teaching is to be recommended for all these 
children. 

During the home visits the investigators found that the 
economic situation in itself does not greatly influence the 
child’s progress at school. A more important factor is the 
parents’ cultural standard, the interest they show in their 
children’s development, and the degree of intellectual encour- 
agement directly or indirectly given to the child. Another 
important factor is the emotional atmosphere: a warm, 
affectionate home atmosphere strengthens the child’s self- 
confidence and eagerness to study, whereas tensions and 
conflicts may hamper or altogether prevent his progress. 


3. Achievements 


It was found that at the end of the school year about 
half .of the Oriental children could not read properly. It 
should be noted here that in the control group the only ones 
who failed—and conspicuously so—were the Oriental child- 
ren who came from backward families, although it was 
observed that—in the other forms—children of the same 
level of development achieved good results. The same 
phenomenon was noted in the other “mixed ” forms: all 
the European children achieved good results; of the rest 
only a third could read at the end of the year. This demon- 
strates that a mixed form, far from being of benefit to the 
Oriental child, is likely to handicap him—the stiff competi- 
tion is discouraging and he falls behind. 

Statistical elaboration of the data shows that “ system- 
atic ” study, accompanied by drill and exercises, is much 
better adapted to the mental structure of Oriental children 
than the “free ” method: under the former, all the gifted 
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children, 76 per cent. of the average and 45 per cent. of the 
dull ones learnt to read. Under the “ free ” method, 89 per 
cent. of the gifted children, 25 per cent. of the average, and 
none of the dull learnt to read. The superiority of the 
“systematic ” method is thus clearly demonstrated, espe- 
cially as regards the average children, who are the main 
concern of the study. 

The next factor considered was the importance of intel- 
lectual encouragement at home in relation to methods of 
teaching. It was found that although such encouragement 
is important, methods of teaching are decisive. Among 
average children such encouragement combined with the 
“ free ” method gives good results in 50 per cent. of the cases, 
while the child who gets no encouragement whatsoever at 
home under the “ systematic ” method of teaching is success- 
ful in 65 per cent. of the cases. 

It should be added that only methodical, consistent help 
at home, such as is given to Beth Hakerem children at the 
first sign of failure, can be of real help, and that very few 
Oriental children can hope for such help. Consequently, 
it may be safely maintained that the “systematic ” method 
is most likely to produce the highest number of children who 
will learn to read during their first year at school, and thus 
of minimising the percentage of failure and consequent 
necessity of repeating the grade. 


Conclusions 


The study showed that first grade failure cannot be 
attributed to inferior development, since there were almost 
no cases of genuine mental retardation among the Oriental 
children. It was also clear that it is less the economic 
situation than the degree of intellectual encouragement and 
the quality of the home atmosphere that influence the child’s 
progress at school. But there can be no doubt that the 
method of teaching is of decisive importance for the child’s 
school progress: it can compensate for a culturally back- 
ward home environment, and to a certain extent even for 
a negative emotional atmosphere. 

It is important to realise that the curriculum and the 
methods of teaching prevalent in the schools in Israel have 
been planned and adapted to the “ average ”, i.e., the Euro- 
pean children only. They are based on the assumption 
that the child benefits from active intellectual encourage- 
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ment at home, so that the school instruction is woven into 
a rich background of knowledge. Such a background does 
not exist for the majority of the Oriental children. A 
European child’s parents help him with his homework and 
this help quickly turns to systematic coaching as soon as 
the child shows any signs of failure. Most Oriental parents, 
however, are unable to extend such help, either because of 
ignorance or because the school methods are unfamiliar to 
them. That is why, as far as these children are concerned, 
the school must bear the brunt of responsibility for their 
school progress, and no contribution from the parents should 
be looked for or relied upon. 

The report calls attention to certain methods of instruc- 
tion that are deficient and offers various suggestions for 
improving the weak points. It adds that the school must 
endeavour to create and maintain good relations with the 
parents, interest them in the child’s school life and foster 
in them a positive attitude towards intellectual values. 
It is for the school to encourage the child, make much of 
his success and prevent, as far as possible, the experience of 
failure which is liable to undermine his none-too-stable 
emotional balance. Since the child’s range of knowledge 
is so limited, study material must be imparted slowly and 
thoroughly. Efforts must be made to evolve effective teach- 
ing methods adapted to Oriental children’s mentality, and 
special attention should be given from the outset to the 
slow pupils and those needing individual instruction. A 
child who cannot yet read all the syllables, but has grasped 
the principle of making words out of syllables and sentences 
out of words should not be made to repeat the grade. It 
may be anticipated that in the second grade he will quickly 
catch up and master the art of reading. 

It cannot be too often stressed that drill and exercises 
are indispensable for acquiring adequate knowledge of read- 
ing and arithmetic ; it is the method also congenial to these 
children, many of whom are emotionally disturbed. 

Instruction should centre round specific but not too 
many subjects and these should be taught slowly and tho- 
roughly. The “centres of interest ” should be taken from 
the child’s everyday life and accompanied by the maxi- 
mum degree of concretisation. 

The report takes care to stress that it does not recommend 
that children from the various ethnic groups should be 
segregated ; on the contrary. Present methods do, in fact, 
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lead to automatic segregation, that is to say, to early school- 
leaving on the part of many Oriental children. What is 
advocated is segregation in the lower grades, with a view 
to supplementing their intellectual equipment, so that they 
may later join on an equal footing with their European fellows. 








Working Children in the World 


Continued from page 456. 


governments to ensure the right of the child to a full and 
normal childhood, it is to be hoped may change completely 
the life chances of uncounted children all over the world, 
and lead to a saner and healthier life for many peoples. 

The Technical Assistance Programme of the United 
Nations and specialised agencies, by which aid is given by 
more experienced countries, in specific fields of development, 
to less experienced countries, if utilised and expanded to 
meet the needs of children, offers hope for future genera- 
tions and in our times such as has never before been 
dreamed of. 








Police and Delinquent Youth 


Continued from page 63. 


their limitations and want to improve their capacity for the 
work. 

Police prevention work has become a part of all the 
social forces working to resolve one social problem. It has 
a specific place at which to stand in the fight on delinquency. 
It arrived in one of those infrequent steps that society takes 
in changing its concepts of crime and criminals. It was the 
step that followed the one ushering in the children’s court. 
It is important that the police should constantly improve 
their methods of work in the interests of society. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


1.U.C.W. 


WORLD CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS 
Zagreb (Yugoslavia), 30 August-4 September 1954 


Preparations for the Congress are well ahead and arrangements 
with the various speakers and rapporteurs foreseen have Teached 
the final stages. 

We would urge intending participants who have not already 
done so to send in their formal registration without further delay 
to the Secretariat, C/o I.U.C.W., 16, rue du Mont-Blanc, Geneva. 


Provisional List of Speakers and Rapporteurs 


GENERAL ADDRESSES 


Social Policy and Child Welfare in Yugoslavia, Mrs. Branka Savic, 
General Secretary of the National Council of Child Welfare 
Associations in Yugoslavia, Belgrade ; 


The Importance of a Home Environment for the Physical and Mental 
Development of the Child, Dr. Juliette Favez-BouToNIER, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the Faculty of Letters, University of 
Strasbourg ; 


The Functions and Responsibilities. of the Community Towards the 
Family, Miss Bell Greve, Director, Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, Cleveland (U.S.A.) ; 


Psychology of the Sick or Handicapped Child in Relation to His Family 
and the Community, Dr. W. D. WALL, Department of Education, 
UNESCO; 


Casework Approach to Family Problems, Dr. Nuna SaILer, Dean of 
the School of Social Work, Vienna. 


Family Relationships in Exceptional Circumstances, Mr. D. Q. R. 
Mutock Houwenr, Director of the Zandbergen Institute, Amers- 
foort (Netherlands). 
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SUBJECTS TO BE DISCUSSED 
Section I. General Questions 


Chairman: Mr. Gustav VLAHov, 
Councillor of State at the Secretariat for Social Affairs ; 
former Yugoslav delegate to the Social Commission of the U.N. 


a) Role of the statutory and voluntary child welfare agencies in relation 
to the family. Their co-operation with the family, and 

b) Measures. to help parents fulfil their role, Mile Ika PAuL-Pont, 
in charge of Foreign Relations and Social Questions at the 
International Children’s Centre, Paris ; 

c) Parent education, Dr. VOLUTER DE Lewiol, Parents’ School, 
Geneva ; 

d) Means by which the school, recreation centres, youth movements, eic., 
can collaborate with the family, Mr. Poul W. Percu, Educational 
Adviser, Ministry of Labour and Social Questions, Copenhagen. 


Section II. The Child Separated from His Family for Reasons of 
Health or Education 


Chairman: Dr. Sven AHNSJO6, 
Medical Superintendent, University Lecturer, 
Department of Child Psychiatry, Stockholm 


Maintenance of relations and co-operation with the parents in 
the treatment and education of. children in the categories below. 
Preparation of the children for reintegration in their family and 
in community life. 

a) The infant-and small child in the hospital or babies’ home. Showing 
of the film “ A Two-Year Old Goes to Hospital ” by Mr. James 
ROBERTSON, Research Worker, Tavistock Clinic, London, and 
of the French film “ Monique ” by Dr. Juliette Favez-BouTONIER, 
Strasbourg ; 

b) The pre-school or school child in a hospital or other treatment 
centre, Dr. Jean RAImMBAULT, Medical Director, Preventorium 
at Mégéve (France) ; 

c) The disabled child (blind, deaf-mute, motor-handicapped), Mr. 
Donald V. Witson, Secretary General, International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, New York; 

d) The mentally handicapped child, Miss von Gotz, Berne (Switzer- 
land) ; 

e) The difficult or socially handicapped child, Mme JADot-DECROLY, 
M.D., Child Guidance Clinic of the Province of Brabant, 
Brussels. 


Section III. The Child in the Problem or Broken Family 


Chairman: Mlle S. HUYNEN, 
Director, Child Welfare Bureau, Ministry of Justice, Brussels 


Safeguarding family relationship, the co-operation or re-education 
of parents, the responsibilities of the community when the family 
is incomplete or otherwise incapable of carrying out its task in a 
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satisfactory manner. The role of the educator when the child no 

longer has a home or when he is completely and finally separated 

from it. 

a) The child in an incomplete family environment (orphan or semi- 
orphan, the child of divorced or separated parents, the illegitimate 
child), Frau Dr. BAmMBERGER, Director, City Child Welfare 
Office, Munich ; 

b) The neglected or ill-treated child and 

c) The child exploited by his parents (professional begging, peddling, 
child labour, etc.), Dott. Enrico Gastaldi, Chief of the Research 
and Information Section, Office for the Moral Welfare of the 
Child, Rome. 


Section IV. The Problem of Family Relationships in Exceptional 
Circumstances 


Chairman: X.. 

a) Relief actions in times of calamity, war, etc., including the temporary 
placement of children abroad and 

b) Temporary accommodation and resetilement of refugee families, 
Dr. Heikki Waris, Professor of Social Policy, University of 
Helsinki ; 

Cc) Nga of children and adolescenis without their families, 

Dr. Y. GAERTNER, Deputy Director of Education, Department 

for Child and Youth Immigration, Executive of the Jewish 
Agency (Youth Aliyah), Jerusalem. 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITEE 


The spring session of the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. 
was held at the headquarters of the Union, from 24-26 March, with 
Mrs. Gordon M. Morier in the Chair. 

The members present were: Brig. T. W. Boyce (London), 
Mr. A. Hailuoto (Helsinki), Dr. J. Huber (Paris), Judge M. Ch. de 
Jong (The Hague), Mrs. M. Levinson (Stockholm), accompanied 
by Dr. T. Arneus, Mrs. B. Savic (Belgrade) and Mr. E. Serra (Lisbon). 
Apologies were received from the other members, several of whom 
stated that they expected to attend the meetings in Zagreb. 


The Committee heard a summary of the activities of the Secretariat 
since October 1953 (The Hague session) which did not figure as special 
points on the Agenda. Besides matters concerning administration, 
correspondence, the drafting of special reports, and the publica- 
tion of the Review, the Secretary General drew attention to the 
preparation of the session of the Advisory Committee on Delinquent 
and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People (which has 
been held in the meantime at Argenteuil, Belgium, from 20-24 April) ; 
the representation of the Union at numerous international gatherings ; 
the publication and distribution of the Report on the Work of the 
Bombay Conference ; the appointment of an [.U.C.W. Field Consul- 
tant in India and other Asian Countries, Mr. V. M. Kulkarni, who 
took up his duties on 1 February; the development of consultative 
relations with Unicrer, and so on. 

Alongside the Associazione Italiana Protezione Infanzia, which 
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has been affiliated to the Union since the end of 1948, the Committee 
decided to accept the Opera Nazionale Maternita e Infanzia (Rome) 
as a full member. This association has for many years made a 
notable contribution in medical and social services in the field of 
maternity and child welfare. (See International Child Welfare 
Review, 1953, No. 3, pp. 142-144.) 

The Committee was informed of the steps taken to give effect 
to the project adopted by the Executive Committee at its Sixteenth 
Session for a Study of the future role of the Union in the light of the 
current needs of children and the programmes of other bodies concerned 
with child welfare. 

With a view to speeding up its execution, the Executive appointed 
an International Commitiiee to draw up a definite plan for the Study, 
presided over by Mr. Leonard W. Mayo (U.S.A.), one of the Presidents 
of Honour of the Union, aided by Dr. T. Arneus (Sweden) and Mr. 
D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer (Netherlands). 


The Committee discussed in detail the preparation of the various 
sessions called by the Union in Zagreb at the end of August and 
beginning of September, namely, the World Child Welfare Congress, 
which will be preceded by the General Council, and the Executive 
Sessions which will immediately precede and follow the Council. 

The Committee heard the detailed reports on the Congress 
presented by Mrs. J.-M. Small, Secretary of the Congress, and Mrs. B. 
Savic, General Secretary of the Council of Child Welfare Associations 
in Yugoslavia. 

Over 5,000 programmes have been distributed. A good press 
has been given to the notices sent to the social service and child 
welfare reviews. Special committees have been formed in a number 
of countries and national documentary reports prepared; invita- 
tions have been sent out to a large number of official and non- 
governmental institutions; the general rapporteurs have been 
appointed and the organisation of the work of the Sections is well 
advanced. 


Concerning the second celebration of World Children’s Day, as 
last year the Union can count on the valuable co-operation of the 
European Broadcasting Union and Radio-Genéve for the radio part 
of the programme. The main theme this year will be “ Mother 
and Child in Song”. The standard broadcast will be made up of 
the contributions of the national broadcasting corporations assembled 
by the European Broadcasting Union, and Radio-Genéve will be 
responsible for the montage. A short explanation will be included. 

The Committee expressed the wish that for the second celebra- 
tion of World Children’s Day various events should be arranged, in 
particular, a national meeting or meetings in different parts of the 
country in which not only the authorities and the voluntary organisa- 
tions concerned with children should take part, but also the general 
public. 

At the suggestion of the European Broadcasting Union and with 
a view to avoiding technical and other difficulties, the Committee 
decided that ‘World Children’s Day shall be celebrated annually 
on the first Monday in October. In 1954, this will fall on 4 October. 

The Committee heard the reports of the Secretariat and of 
Brig. Boyce on the relief action for the children of South Korea now 
being carried out by the Save the Children Fund (London), with the 
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co-operation of a number of member organisations, also on the activity 
of the Save the Children Federation (New York). 

The Committee reaffirmed the great value of these efforts and 
urged member organisations to support them materially. 


On being informed of the resignation of Mr. Maz Reiser, 
Honorary Delegate of the I.U.C.W. Committee in Peru, the Executive 
Committee expressed their most cordial thanks for the great services 
he had rendered the Union. 

The Committee unanimously approved the appointment of 
Mme M. Malaspina-Vaccari as Honorary Delegate of the I.U.C.W., 
and Miss S. Guildemeister as Assistant Honorary Delegate. 


In connection with the application of the Convention of Geneva 
for the Protection of Civilian Persons in Times of War (15 August 
1949), Mrs. M. Levinson presented to the Committee a sample of the 
identity discs for children which Rddda Barnen (Stockholm) had 
brought out, in full agreement with the Government. 

The Executive Committee took note of this initiative with the 
greatest interest, and although some members, recalling their 
experience during the war, made some reserves as to the use of such 
medals, it was decided to bring them to the notice of the member 
organisations. 


UNITED NATIONS 


International Children’s Fund (Unicef) 
Session of the Executive Board 


The Unicer Executive Board met in New York from 1 to 9 March 
1954. 

The General Progress Report of the Executive Director, on which 
the work of the Session was based summarised as follows the activity 
of Unicer during the year 1953: 


“1953 was a year of substantial accomplishment. 16,100,000 
persons were protected from malaria with UNicErF DDT. 9,000,000 
children were vaccinated with BCG for protection against tuberculosis. 
1,500,000 persons were treated for yaws. 1,250,000 children were 
given a food supplement during periods of emergency need. By the 
end of 1953 Unicer aid in the field of milk conservation had been 
substantially completed in six European countries, and the flow 
of safe milk to children was steadily increasing ; approved programmes 
in 17 other European, Asian, Eastern Mediterranean and Latin 
American countries, are in all stages of development. ” 

After having taken note of this Report, the Board adopted its 
programme of work for 1954, approving allocations totalling 
$4,139,500. 

This programme comprises the following projects : 

1) Approval of projects for four territories which had never 
before received aid from UNiIcEF, namely : Dominica and St. Vincent 
in the British West Indies, and Fiji and Western Samoa in the 
Western Pacific. This brings the total number of countries and 
territories assisted by UNIcEF to 92. 


2) Allocation of $465,000 to India to provide 3,000 tons of 
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rice for emergency feeding in famine areas caused by the floods. 
This rice is specially earmarked for children and mothers. The 
2,200 tons of rice voted for India in 1953 for emergency feeding has 
all been distributed. i 


3) Improvement of environmental sanitation and hygiene in 
Burma, especially in rural areas ; 


4) Allocations for maternal and child welfare programmes in 
Kenya and Uganda; 


5) Control of communicable eye diseases in Egypt; 


6) Expansion of health and nutrition services in the rural 
primary schools of Honduras, with special emphasis on improvement 
of nutritional knowledge for the feeding of children ; 


Current programmes will be continued in the field of malaria 
control, anti-tuberculosis vaccination, training of midwives and 
health personnel, assistance to backward children and milk conserva- 
tion. 

Allocations have been made as follows : 

$320,000 for Europe; 

$542,000 for the Eastern Mediterranean, of which $25,000 for 
the equipment of a rehabilitation centre for handicapped children, 
in the Lebanon, created under the auspices of the Lebanese Union 
for Child Welfare, member of the I.U.C.W.; 

$217,000 for Africa ; 

$566,000 for Asia, and 

$1,134,500 for Latin America. 


The Director presented a report on the possibility of initiating 
programmes to benefit schoolchildren in under-developed countries 
which would comprise : 

the organisation of school meals partly furnished from the 
products of school gardens, which would also serve as demonstra- 
tion centres for the improvement of methods of culture and the 
introduction of new vegetables ; 

the creation of sanitary services in the schools and training in 
personal hygiene ; 

appropriate training of teaching staff in rural areas. 


The Non-Governmental Organisations Committee on UNICEF 
presented a report drawing attention to those parts of UNICEF’s 
field of action in which NGO participation could be useful. The four 
fields of maternal and child welfare centres, national UNicer Com- 
mittees, utilisation of voluntary resources, and nutrition are studied 
by four corresponding sub-committees. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION 


Seventh Session of the FAO Conference 


This Conference met in Rome from 23 November to 11 December 
1953 


After the opening address of the Director General, surveying 
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the work of FAO over the last ten years, the Conference elected the 
members of its General Committee and its President, the represen- 
tative of Burma. 

The Conference broke up into a General Committee and three 
working Commissions charged with examining the different aspects 
of its work : Commission I, the state of food and agriculture, Com- 
mission II, the programme of work of the Organisation, and Commis- 
sion III, legal, financial and administrative matters. 

Of special interest for the I.U.C.W. were Points II and 18 of the 
Agenda, which were dealt with in Commissions I and II. 


Emergency Focd Reserve 


The Conference received with great satisfaction the report of a 
group of experts on an emergency food reserve. Resolutions. dealt 
with the following points: 

Lefore the question can be settled as to whether it is desirable 
to create an emergency food reserve or a fund, steps should be taken 
to ascertain whether the member nations are really in a position to 
form such reserves. 

In the case where a member nation or other area is faced with a 
food shortage which it cannot meet from it own resources, the 
Director General should approach all those which might be able to 
help and should bring the matter to the notice of the United Nations. 
If necessary, he should convene an extraordinary meeting for the study 
and co-ordination of practical ways and means to provide the 
assistance required. 

The Conference noted with cordial approval the authorisation 
given by Congress to the President of the United States to allocate 
up to 100 million dollars out of the reserve stocks of the country for 
emergency aid. It expressed the wish that this example would be 
followed by other nations and recommended that FAO co-ordinate 
such action. 

The International Monetary Fund should facilitate the inter 
national payments involved to permit the importation of foodstuffs 
in case of emergency. 


Protein Malnutrition in Mothers and Children + 


The Conference recognised that in many parts of the world 
serious symptoms of undernourishment due to protein malnutrition 
can be noted, particularly in mothers and young children. 

Obviously, prophylactic measures vary from country to country 
and must take account of local conditions and resources. In general, 
the remedy lies in an increased production and consumption of milk. 
Wher: ver conditions are favourable, fishing should be encouraged, 
fish being a food rich in protein. As regards vegetables, the protein- 
rich and easily assimilable varieties should be favoured. Educa- 
tion of the public should focus on stimulating “ nutrition awareness ”. 
In this connection mention should. be made of the useful FAO 





1 See also page 82. 
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monograph “ Teaching Better Nutrition. A Study of Approaches 
and Techniques ” (FAO Nutrition Studies, No. 6, 1950). 

In view of the fact that malnutrition of the vulnerable groups, 
such as mothers and children, is to be found also in countries where 
the average consumption per head of the population is more than 
adequate, it is imperative that FAO should draw the attention of 
governments to the necessity of a better distribution and utilisation 
of the existing supplies of food. 

It was urged that the United Nations, WHO and UNiIcer should 
also be constantly alert to this question, since they are interested 
from one angle or another in the solution of the problem of food 
shortages as it affects children. 

In closing the Conference, the Director-General thanked the 
members of the Commissions for their work and announced that the 
next session would be held in Rome, in November 1955. 


Professor MARIANI. 
UNESCO 
Non-Governmental Organisations Conference 


There are now 105 Non-Governmental Organisations approved 
for consultative arrangements with UNEsco. 

Their recent Conference in Paris (22-24 February 1954) threw 
into relief once more the astonishing variety of these organisations, 
whose interests embrace art, science, humanitarian action, educa- 
tion, peace, etc. They range from associations to do with pre- 
school education to trade unions, in addition to student, mental 
health, architecture, and a host of other organisations. 

It is clear that in these Conferences which bring them all together 
there can scarcely be subjects of common interest to all, apart from 
the procedure of their relations with UNresco. Happily, this neces- 
sary though always somewhat arid subject took up little time. On 
the other hand, a whole day was devoted to a general discussion 
on world citizenship. The representatives of some 30 organisations 
took part, and a number of others followed the debates with much 
interest. Whereas it is the stated aim of several of the NGOs repre- 
sented to promote an international sense of responsibility and better 
understanding among peoples, others—and this is the case of those 
with humanitarian aims, for instance—also exercise an influence 
in this realm. There was a useful exchange of views and several 
interesting suggestions emerged. 

Among the working parties that were set up we may mention 
that concerned with the right to education. It examined the pre- 
sent state of the Draft Covenants of Human Rights, which include 
the right to education, the attitude of Governments in this respect, 
the opportunities for NGQs to bring pressure to bear, either directly 
or through their national branches on public opinion and governments, 
the effective implementation of the right to education and the proce- 
dure to be followed in the case of violation. 

Dr. J. R. Rees, Director of the World Federation for Mental 
Health, who presided over the Conference with great diplomacy and 
humour, was unanimously re-elected for a new term of office. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S CENTRE 


Recreational Films 


Sponsored by the International Children’s Centre and organised 
by the Institute of Filmology of the University of Paris, the Inter- 
national Competition of Recreational Films for children had as its 
aim to encourage the production of films suitable for children and 
to determine the criteria for such suitability. The scientific organisa- 
tion of the competition was entrusted by the two bodies concerned 
to the Laboratory of Psycho-Biology under the direction of Bianka 
and René Zazzo. 

The competition was opened in November 1952 for films suit- 
able for children from 7 to 12 years of age, irrespective of whether 
they had been produced specially for children, and all other categories 
of films so long as they had a recreational value. 

In all 90 films by producers in 16 countries were entered. A 
preliminary sorting out by an International Committee presided over 
by Prof. Mario Roques, Member of the Institute, resulted in 50 films 
from 14 countries being retained. They were chosen on a very 
broad basis and in fact no film was eliminated except with the unani- 
mous consent of the members, the reason then being generally that 
the film was non-recreational, or that its content was not sufficiently 
intelligible or that it lacked interest for children of that age group. 

Since the major criterion was that the children should like the 
film, the rules provided that the winning films, and hence the awards, 
should be determined by a vote of the children themselves. The 
reactions of the children noted during the showings were used 
. subsequently in the full analysis of the characteristics of the films 
together with the preferences of the children. It was this provi- 
sion whereby the child public was made the responsible jury which 
conferred on the competition its originality and justified the convic- 
tion of the organisers that it may well be left to children to know 
what they like, and no doubt also what is suitable for them. 

In all, 500 girls and boys aged from 7 to 12 years made up the 
juries ; they were scholars from 40 primary school classes of Paris. 
A further division was made of the 7 to 9 year-olds, and the 10 to 
12 year-olds. 

The films were shown in groups of two-or three at the most, 
separately to boys and to girls. After the showing each child was 
asked to choose from the films just seen which he or she preferred. 
The vote was taken by individual ballot papers which the children 
placed in the urn after signing. 

To the younger age group 28 films were shown ; to the older, 33 
(11 of which were common to both groups). 

The aim of the competition was not fulfilled merely by ascertain- 
ing the preferences of the children, and a more careful analysis was 
necessary to determine the reasons for their choice, and to study 
the characteristics of suitability apart from the pleasure expressed 
by the voie. 

This analysis was carried out by making a full description of 
each film scene by scene, and a continuous registration of the child- 
ren’s reactions. The descripvion of the film and the reactions were 
recorded on a registration band which was rolled off at the rate of 
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three millimetres to the second during the showing of the films. 
This synchronisation makes it possible to relate the spectator’s 
reactions to the scenes of the film. 
These graphic recordings have been checked, supplemented or 
analysed by other techniques, e.g: : 
written descriptions by a number of observers of the audience's 
reactions during the film; 
registration by magnetophone of what the children said during 
the showings ; 
ultra-violet photographs of the reactions of the children to 
certain images of the film, selected beforehand ; 
after the vote, talks with some of the children, chosen at random, 
on the reasons for their vote and on certain parts of the films. 


The united documentary material gathered by these various 
methods has been analysed, in addition, according to the age and 
sex of the children. 

The first results of these analyses were communicated at a 
meeting in Paris on 26 May at which the Minister of Education 
presided, and the winning films were shown publicly on this occasion. 


Health 


BEHRING, THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR 


In 1953, Mr. Hugh Paul, Medical Officer of Health, Smethwick 
(England) declared in an address on “ Infectious Diseases—The 
New Look”: “ Diphtheria has been virtually eradicated in this 
country, mainly through the immunisation campaign. ” 4 

In the realm of fashion it is often not possible to trace the 
inventor of a new-look creation ; there are usually quite a few people 
who claim to have had the same inspiration at about the same time. 
“It is just in the air.” With the New Look in the fight against 
diphtheria, however, it is quite different: there can be no doubt 
about the person to whom goes the merit of having brought about 
the change—a change which means life to millions of children who, 
formerly, were doomed to a painful death. 

How many of the people who see the picture of Emil von Behring 
and Paul Ehrlich on the postal stamps, issued in March 1954 in the 
German Federal Repubiic, may be aware of these men’s merits ? 
How many mothers-do realise that, if it were not for Behring, their 
children would still be threatened by diphtheria, the murderous 
disease which, thanks to widespread immunisation, they may never 
have seen in their neighbourhood ? 

Yet doctors and scientists of many countries are well aware of the 
importance of Behring’s discovery. On the occasion of the centenary 
of his birthday they have just paid homage to him, and this celebra- 
tion was combined with that of the birthday centenary of another 


1 The Royal Sanitary Institute Journal, London, Vol. 74, N° 4, 
April 1954, p. 251. 
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famous German scientist, Paul Ehrlich. This name is remembered 
by the general public mainly for Ehrlich’s discovery of Salversan, 
remedy for syphilis, but he too contributed to the research on diph- 
theria. In recognition of their work both scientists received the Nobel 
Prize. 

When Behring worked at the laboratory of Robert Koch, discov- 
erer of the tuberculosis bacillus, he focused his attention on the 
study of diphtheria. After having discovered, about the year 1900, 
the serum which made successful treatment of the disease possible, 
the epithet of “ Saviour of the children ” was added to his name. 

The results of his discovery were striking: the mortality rate 
for diphtheria patients treated with the serum fell rapidly, and in 
1925 it was not more than 10% of: what it had been in 1877. Since 
then the methods of immunisation have been further improved 
and are more and more widely applied. How to fight diphtheria 
spells to-day how to enlighten the public and how to get a high 
proportion of the population immunised. 


MALNUTRITION IN MOTHERS, INFANTS AND CHILDREN ! 


Mother-child Relationship 


When the diet of a mother is inadequate, not only will her own 
health be affected, but her infant will be underweight at birth and 
may even show specific signs of deficiency, e.g., iron-deficiency 
anaemia. The infant born of a malnourished motier may be imma- 
ture, i.e., it may not show at birth the development of a normal 
healthy child. If the mother is malnourished it is probable that the 
quantity and the duration of lactation will be reduced. As a result, 
the infant makes a poor start in life and will be stunted in its growth 
and retarded in its development. Moreover, in the environment in 
which maternal malnutrition occurs, there is likely to be deficiency 
of the supplementary foods needed for the healthy progress of wean- 
ing. There is therefore a close inter-relationship between the nutri- 
tion of the mother, foetus, suckling, and weanling. 

At all stages of the mother-child relationship, infection and 
parasitic. infestation may lead to greater than normal requirements 
of nutrients. In the tropics the vicious circle of malnutrition and 
parasitism is very evident. 


Undernutrition and Protein Malnutrition in Infants and Children 


In the fields of medicine, public health, and medical research, 
attention has recently shifted from disease due to deficiency of vita- 
mins and minerals to what can provisionally be called protein malnu- 
trition. This term cannot at present be defined within narrow 
limits. It is used here to indicate in general a state of ill-health 
occurring where diets are habitually poor in protein, while they are 

1 Extracts from the report on the third session of the Joint 
FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition, published jointly by 
FAO and WHO as FAO Nutrition Meetings Report No. 7, Rome, 
1953 and also in the WHO Technical Report Series No. 72, Geneva, 
1953. 
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more nearly adequate in calories. Clinically, protein malnutrition 
is most easily recognised when there is a relatively high intake of 
calories from starchy foods together with an insufficient intake of 
protein. The concept includes the effects of deficiency in the quantity 
of protein consumed, of imbalance of amino-acids, and deficiency 
of factors, such as vitamin B12, commonly found in foods in associa- 
tion with animal protein and concerned with protein metabolism. 

Kwashiorkor commonly occurs in infants and young children 
who have been fed on a diet low in protein and composed mainly 
of foods rich in carbohydrate. The main clinical features are failure 
of growth, retarded development, wasting of muscles, loss of appetite, 
mental apathy, oedema, dyspigmentation of hair and skin, and the 
presence of undigested food in the stools. Subcutaneous fat is often 
well retained. There may be signs of associated vitamin deficiency. 
The disease responds well to treatment with skim milk. A similar 
syndrone was described in Europe early in this century under the 
name Mehlndhrschaden ; conditions with all the essential features of 
kwashiorkor have been reported from many parts of the world under 
different names. Of these names kwashiorkor is the one that is 
now most widely accepted ; among the others are: infantile pellagra, 
malignant malnutrition, nutritional oedema. 

In children suffering from severe undernutrition, as in those 
with kwashiorkor, intake of protein has been insufficient, but that 
of carbohydrates and fat has been correspondingly reduced, so that 
the dominating feature of the clinical picture is inanition (starvation) 
—that is, the effect of calorie deficiency. 

Intermediate states between these two clinical conditions are 
found in which some but not all of the manifestations of kwashiorkor 
and undernutrition are present. The effects of reduced calorie intake 
may be superimposed on those resulting from the consumption of an 
unbalanced diet. In the underdeveloped countries generally, this 
combination is a common one, while undernutrition resulting from 
the consumption of a diet which is insufficient in quantity but pro- 
perly balanced is rare. 

A point of practical and administrative importance must be 
emphasised. While undernutrition or hunger becomes clamorous 
and is easily recognised, there are varieties of malnuirition which 
are not necessarily associated with hunger and are not easily recog- 
nised as evidence of dietary deficiency. Kwashiorkor illustrates 
this point well. Patients suffering from its mildest forms often 
appear, at a superficial glance, to be well-nourished because oedema 
and a thick layer of subcutaneous fat conceal a poor state of the 
muscles. 

Protein malnutrition is particularly common in tropical coun- 
tries, and the contributions to its causation made respectively by 
diet deficiency and tropical parasitism are difficult to evaluate. 
Infections ‘and infestations may lead to interference with the diges- 
tion, absorption, and metabolism of food. There may be increased 
need for nutrients, especially protein, in order to make good the loss 
and destruction of blood and to meet increased metabolic demands 
during fever. Infections and infestations therefore accentuate the 
problem of malnutrition, and steps to reduce or eliminate them 
should be an integral part of efforts to eradicate malnutrition, parti- 
cularly in tropical countries. 

In order both to determine the extent of protein malnutri- 
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tion as a public-health problem and to disentangle the part played 
by the various factors alluded to above, the collection of data on 
as wide a scale as possible is essential. More information about the 
clinical, biochemical, and pathological changes found in infants and 
children suffering from undernutrition and malnutrition is neces- 
sary for more complete classification and analysis. 


Causes of Undernutrition and Protein Malnutrition 


In many underdeveloped countries, existing food supplies avail- 
able for consumption are not adequate to meet the nutritional 
requirements of the people. 

Another fact of importance is that in many parts of the world 
there are periodic fluctuations in food supplies which may affect 
both the total calories and the consumption of certain kinds of 
food. Seasonal shortages of foods of high nutritional value, asso- 
ciated with greater reliance on starchy foods, may precipitate defi- 
ciency states. 

The first and most essential step is to ensure that sufficient 
amounts of the right kinds of food are available at all times. 

In certain regions of the world, the rapid increasé in population, 
largely resulting from public-health policies, has created the pro- 
blem of how to produce enough food to meet increasing requirements. 
In many regions, a solution has been sought by increasing the pro- 
duction of foods which give a high calorie yield per hectare, such as 
starchy tubers and ‘root crops. The starchy foods satisfy hunger 
but, unless appropriately supplemented, lead to protein malnutrition, 
which in turn reduces the efficiency of the manpower available and 
shortens working life. 

If population growth leads to the greater production of starchy 
foods, in order to maintain calorie levels and avoid undernutrition, 
the result will be an increase in the prevalence of protein malnutri- 
tion. The effect of this trend will show itself in recognisable form 
first in the post-weaning period of life. It can be counteracted in 
underdeveloped countries by encouraging the practice of prolonged 
breast-feeding. Moreover, where this practice exists, it is asso- 
ciated with social customs which tend to reduce the rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

The influence of economic factors on diet has often been dis- 
cussed and the committee did not consider it necessary to examine 
this aspect of the problem in detail. The association of poor nutri- 
tion with low economic status, often closer in urban and semi-urban 
than in rural areas, is fully recognised. 

Social and cultural customs exert, directly or indirectly, a 
profound influence on the diet of most people throughout the world. 
While their influence, considered from the nutritional standpoint, 
is often good, they may in certain circumstances be important causes 
of malnutrition. A few illustrations are given : 

The diet may-be directly affected by beliefs relating to special 
foods. For example, in some rice-eating countries there is almost 
a reverence for rice and its consumption is believed to be necessary 
for the attainment of full health and strength. Because of this, it 
is the practice to introduce rice in unsuitable forms into the diet 
of the infant within a few days of birth, thereby producing digestive 
upset and dietary imbalance. In other countries fresh cow’s milk 
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and fish are regarded as unsuitable for young children. Beliefs of 
this nature, which are widespread in many communities in whivh 
only a narrow range of foods is available, result in bad dietary 
practices. 

Diet may be indirectly affected in numerous ways by social 
conditions. An important example of this relationship is the posi- 
tion of women in many agricultural communities. The woman is 
required to perform much of the work in the fields and as a result 
the feeding of her infant is adversely affected, both because the 
supply of breast milk may be reduced and because she has no time 
to attend to the infant’s needs. Again, beliefs and practices in 
relation to livestock may lead to failure to utilise sources of valuable 
foods which would improve the nutrition of the people. For example, 
in some African areas cattle are mainly a sign of wealth and little 
attention is given to them as producers of milk and meat. 


Extent of the Problem of Protein Malnutrition 


While much is known about the clinical manifestations of pro- 
tein malnutrition in children, precise information about its extent 
as a public-health problem is still meagre. However, in many 
parts of the world, particularly in the tropics, large numbers of 
infants and children showing signs and symptoms known to be 
associated with protein malnutrition come under clinical observa- 
tion. This can reasonably be taken as an indication that protein 
deficiency is widespread in the general population. 

In most of the countries where these conditions are found, 
there are insufficient supplies of foods rich in protein which can be 
satisfactorily used in the feeding of infants and young children 
during and after weaning. Where combined dietary and nutritional 
surveys have been made, they have confirmed this association. It 
is, however, only by the medical examination of urban and village 
populations that the extent of protein malnutrition in a given area 
can be accurately determined. 


Long-term Effects of Protein Malnutrition on Community Health 


The medical histories in later life of infants and children who 
have suffered from ill-health due to protein malnutrition have not 
yet been adequately studied. Little direct information on the long- 
term effects is, therefore, available. 

With regard to more general long-term effects, there is some 
indication that in areas in which protein malnutrition is prevalent 
the ability of both men and women to engage in sustained work is 
reduced. It has been found that improvement in the diet leads to 
a significant increase in productive capacity, including capacity to 
produce food. Again, in some of these areas, death-rates in adult 
life are high, and it is possible that this is due in part to the effect 
of protein malnutrition. Such mortality must considerably handicap 
the economic development of the communities concerned, through 
causing a relative lack of more elderly experienced adults and a 
loss of productivity from adults at the most active period of life. 

Mental apathy is among the characteristics of young children 
suffering from protein deficiency. This may manifest itself at a 
somewhat later stage in life in the form of inability on the part of 
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the schoolchild to benefit fully from the educational facilities avail- 
able. 


Treatment and Prevention of Protein Malnutrition in Children 


The treatment of patients suffering from protein malnutrition 
is essentially dietetic. It calls for the administration of a diet 
rich in protein. The diet must supply sufficient calories and also 
provide nutrients other than protein to infants who show intolerance 
to fat and to many carbohydrates. It may consist of a mixture of 
powdered skim milk and suitable forms of carbohydrate, such as 
ripe bananas. While, at the present time, skim milk is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory therapeutic agent, there is some evidence 
that diets rich in protein of vegetable origin have been effective in 
all but the most severe cases. 

Patients suffering from the disease in mild form may be treated 
by dietetic means and do not require admission to a hospital. It 
is usually sufficient to increase the protein in the diet by the addi- 
tion of foods rich in protein. Eventually, any intercurrent infec- 
tion must be treated. 


The Feeding of Pregnant and Lactating Women 


The changes in food production needed to prevent the occurrence 
of protein malnutrition consist of increasing the production of foods 
rich in protein and of foods which in suitable combination would 
form a protective diet against protein malnutrition. The greater 
consumption of protein-rich foods by pregnant and lactating women 
contributes specially to the prevention of protein malnutrition in 
infants and children. 

In some places in which protein malnutrition occurs, it is the 
custom to give pregnant and lactating women special locally avail- 
able foodstuffs, some of which help to improve their nutrition. 
Where these customs are found, they should be studied carefully 
and, if satisfactory from the nutritional standpoint, actively encou- 
raged. Where this attitude towards the special needs of pregnant 
women exists, it should be used as a basis in extending the concept 
that pregnant women require foods rich in protein in sufficient 
amounts. 

Where, on the other hand, these practices are not found and 
more particularly where the reverse—namely, the withholding of 
protein-rich and other nutritious foods during pregnancy—prevails, 
careful and prolonged education will be necessary. The social 
scientist can often give invaluable aid in developing appropriate 
educational techniques. 

It should be added that in many places specific measures to 
supplement the diet of pregnant and lactating women present serious 
difficulties, and this objective can be achieved only through general 
improvement of the diet of the whole community. 


Supplementary Feeding and Weaning Practices 


The most appropriate methods to be followed in weaning and 
supplementary feeding depend on the supplies of foods suitable for 
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the feeding of young children. Where animal milk and other foods 
suitable for infants of about a year in age are in limited supply or not 
available, the traditional practice of weaning at a much later age has 
great advantages and should be encouraged. In some parts of the 
world, young children receive from breast milk a substantial contribu- 
tion towards their daily food requirements until they are well into 
the third year. It should, however, be appreciated that the breast 
milk obtained by the infant from about six months of age is not 
sufficient to provide its calorie and nutrient requirements, and, 
from this period of life onwards, it should be given suitable supple- 
mentary foods in increasing amounts. Moreover, mothers must 
be taught how to use appropriate foods in infant feeding; this can 
most effectively be done through infant welfare services. 

Where adequate supplies of animal milk and other suitable 
foods are available, as in northern Europe, North America, and 
parts of Oceania, the practice of weaning the infant towards the end 
of the first year is obviously the most satisfactory procedure for 
ensuring the good health and state of nutrition of both mother 
and child. 

The Committee emphasised, as it had done in a previous session, 
the need for education in nutrition, especially in underdeveloped 
areas. It also recommended further research concerned with the 
nutrition of pregnant and nursing women and of infants and with 
the mother-child relationship. 


THE LEBANON 
Care of Sick Children 


Lebanese mothers of the poorer classes can bring their sick 
children to any one of the four large clinics of the Child Welfare 
Society, which in 1952 provided free medical treatment to 7,251 
sick children. 

The first clinic was founded at the Moslem Orphanage. In the 
early days medical treatment was entirely free, but when it was 
found that the patients threw away the nasty-tasting medicines yet 
still returned for further treatment, the Society decided that medicines 
should be paid for at the rate of half a Lebanese pound a time (L£1 
equals 32 American cents). This represents but a fraction of the 
price of the medicine, but as it comes out of their pockets it encou- 
rages the patients to drink their potions, no matter how badly they 
taste. 

The second clinic, situated near the Beirut College for Girls, 
was presented by Mrs Diab in memory of her husband. She supplied 
all the equipment, pays the yearly rental and gives an annual grant 
of L£2,500. During 1952, 1,476 patients were treated. 

The third clinic at Basta treated 5,010 patients; it was a gift 
of the Makassed. 

The last clinic, located at Huniyeh close to the Israeli border, 
was able to care for the refugees when they arrived in great numbers. 
The United. Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNWRA) now helps 
the Child Welfare Society by providing medicines and the services 
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of one doctor. During the first 10 months of 1952, 5,474 patients 
received treatment at this clinic. 

The Society also assists expectant mothers in co-operation with 
the American University of Beirut. The interns and doctors attached 
to the Faculty of Medicine give pre-natal consultations once a week 
in each of the four clinics and perform any needed operations. Every 
Tuesday there is a free film show at the Basta Clinic on one or other 
aspect of motherhood and home life. If there are no complications 
the confinement takes place at home, with the aid of one of the 
Society’s midwives or a doctor from the University. If necessary, 
the woman is transported to the University Hospital, all the hospitali- 
sation expenses being paid by the Society. During 1952, 23 mothers 
received such free treatment; the Society also paid for 14 surgical 
operations at Hotel-Dieu and the Sanai Hospital. 

Among the Society’s charges have been the hospitalisation 
expenses of six children in various establishments. Large numbers 
of children have been vaccinated through the Society’s services : 
2,000 against smallpox, 1,762 against diphtheria, 3,000 against 
cholera, 200 against typhoid and 15,000 against tuberculosis. 

On various Moslem feasts the Society presents some poor families 
with sugar, sweets, bread, soap and clothes. 

The aim of the ladies who founded the Society in 1946 was to 
provide medical treatment for poor and sick Lebanese children. 
Though they soon discovered that it was necessary also to care for 
ailing parents and educate them and enlarged the work accordingly, 
the Society has retained its original title. 

It enjoys the support and sympathy of the authorities and the 
public. A panel of 38 doctors give their services free of charge. 
Several local and foreign societies can be counted on for financial 
support. From the Government there is an annual grant of L£2,000, 
while the members and well-wishers of the Society help to raise 
funds by organising fétes and so on. A very welcome gift was an 
ambulance presented by a Lebanese resident in the United States. 
Mrs. Diab paid for the transport. Dr. Mustafa Nahhouli has offered 
the Society a building and equipment of a clinic to be opened at 
Sidon, and the Civic Welfare Society of the American University 
has asked the Society to open for them a clinic at Beit Shifin. 

The Child Welfare Society is one of 28 agencies affiliated to the 
Lebanese Union for Child Welfare, member of the I.U.C.W., under 
whose auspices World Children’s Day was celebrated in the Lebanon 
on 5 October 1953. 


Samy H. AsBoupD 
SWITZERLAND 


Holiday Camps for Diabetic Children ! 


In 1952 and 1953 holiday camps for diabetic children were held 
for the first time in Switzerland and proved an unqualified success. 





1 Slightly abridged translation of an article by Dr. G. Constam, 
Dr. P. Hocustrasse and Dr. Rosensuscu, Zurich, published under 
the title of Ferienlager fiir zuckerkranke Kinder in the Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift fiir Gemeinniiizigkeit, Zurich, 93. y., No. 3, March 1954. 
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It is not known how many diabetics there are in Switzerland, 
presumably at least 3% of the population. The majority have passed 
the age of 45 years before their metabolic troubles become manifest. 
Though relatively rare in children and young people, no age group 
is exempt from the disease. There can be no doubt that during the 
last decades diabetes has increased all over the world and this develop- 
ment is likely to continue as long as the standard of living rises and 
the disease cannot be completely cured by treatment. 

Before insulin was discovered in 1921 by Banting and Best all 
diabetic children were doomed to die in diabetic coma two, or at 
the latest three, years after the disease had become manifest. To- 
day it is possible not only to keep them alive, but they grow up, 
choose and exercise a vocation, perhaps marry and may have healthy 
children if their partner comes from a family free of diabetes. In 
order to reach normal development and capacities, diet, insulin and 
exercise must be carefully co-ordinated. Professor E. P. Joslin, 
the famous American expert on diabetes, has compared the diabetic 
with the charioteer of a team of three horses called Diet, Insulin 
and Exercise, each of which must be stimulated to equal effort. If 
the Exercise horse gives way, the Insulin horse is compelled to pull 
more in order to assimilate or digest the unchanging amount of food 
in such a way that the metabolism remains balanced. 

Whereas in former years fasting was the only remedy known 
to slow up the progress of diabetes, nowadays diabetics, thanks to 
insulin, need no longer go hungry. The food for diabetic children 
is very similar to that for healthy children of the same age. But 
it must be constant and free of the sugar-containing products typi- 
cal for ‘ high civilisation ’, such as soft drinks and sweets. Pastry 
is not used, or only in small and carefully -measured quantities ; 
instead, plenty of vegetables and relatively much meat, fish and 
eggs. Such items, and also fruit which is given regularly, make the 
nutrition of diabetics expensive. 

The child and his environment suffer from the prescriptions 
which debar him from sweets and compel him to have his meals 
severely regulated with regard to quantity and strictly timed. Unfor- 
tunately, that cannot be helped if we aim at avoiding complications 
in years to come. The children get quickly accustomed to the daily 
insulin injections and after a few months are far less impressed by 
them than the parents, or even the doctor. 

Some diabetic children who try to hide their disease from their 
schoolfellows become reticent and find it difficult to establish friend- 
ships. To give them the experience of community life with other 
diabetics of the same age is to offer them valuable help in their 
fight against inferiority ‘complexes. 

Some of the parents complain about the additional work which 
the care for the diabetic child imposes on them and they reproach 
destiny or even the child for it. But where, then, is such a wretched 
child to find the support and strength which he needs for his fight 
against his disease? He is likely to become unco-operative and his 
chances of being cured diminish. 

Other parents spoil their child and in their anxiety to do their 
best for him deprive him unnecessarily of certain pleasures. They 
often cause him to become too concerned about his health, sorry for 
himself and dependent on others. Diabetes, though a handicap, 
need not prevent a person from living a useful life. The diabetic 
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child wants neither to be pitied nor to be given too much considera- 
tion ; he desires to receive the same love as his healthy brothers and 
sisters ; he needs loving and encouraging help and an education that 
will enable him to become an independent and responsible citizen. 

Community life in the camp, games and scouting serve this 
purpose. Such camping has enormous advantages. The child 
can thus enjoy perfect holidays among other merry children who 
have to contend with the same disease, and at the same time the 
mother and the whole family are offered the chance of recovering 
from the heavy and continuous strain imposed on them by the 
diabetic child. 


In 1925, Dr. Wendt set up the first camp for diabetic children 
in Detroit (USA). As-far as we know, there were last year 18 such 
camps in the United States, three in England, and single camps in 
Denmark, France, Holland, Italy and Sweden. 

In 1941, one of the writers was given a small legacy with which 
to run a small holiday camp in the Bernese Oberland. We saw no 
chance of realising this project until 1952, when the Scouts’ Special 
Branch (£claireurs Malgré Tout) offered to organise a summer 
camp. It was run in the Scouts’ Hostel for eight diabetic boys 
under the direction of a senior Scout leader and his three assistants, 
a senior Sister with special experience in diabetes, and a kitchen 
help. The excellent results of this first camp, w hich lasted for two 
weeks and gave the greatest satisfaction to the participants and their 
parents, encouraged the Swiss Scouts and Girl Guides to organise 
another in the summer of 1953 for 26 diabetic children (boys and 
girls between 7 and 17 years of age). This time a doctor and a dieti- 
cian were added to the leaders and assistants provided by the Scouts 
and Girl Guides. 

In spite of bad weather the camp gave great joy to the children, 
and their health improved conspicuously: 14 of the 26 children 
put on weight, nine kept the same level, and only three lost up to 
500 gr. These results compare very favourably with the weight 
controls carried out for healthy children on holiday. 

In America most of the camps receive financial aid from denom- 
inational organisations or Foundations; thus the _ participants’ 
own contribution range from nothing up to 60%, at the outside. 
In other countries, e.g., Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Sweden, diabetics have formed organisations which put financial 
funds at the disposal of the camps. Their costs are rather high: 
they need sufficient people to take care of the children and the diet 
is very expensive. The camp we ran in 1952 had to be financed almost 
exclusively by the participants, including the Scout leaders, which 
meant relatively high per capita-expenses. In 1953, we were able 
to collect about 15,000 frs from doctors and various medical societies. 
This made it possible to admit children from all layers of society 
and to buy the most essential kitchen and laboratory equipment 
which, so far, had been borrowed or hired. Thanks to a generous 
gift from the Schweizerische Gemeinniiizige Gesellschaft, we shall be 
able to repeat these camps, with a larger number of participants, 
in the coming years. 

In view of the fact that the Scouts and Girl Guides cannot make 
financial contributions for this purpose, we are now looking for 
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ways and means of establishing these holiday camps for diabetic 
children on a financially sound basis. 

We are thinking of creating a Foundation which should be 
administered by an approved society (gemeinniiizige Kérperschaft) 
and which should put its resources at the disposal of the Scouts 
and Girl Guides for the running of camps for diabetic children. 
Another possibility would be to found a Swiss Diabetic Society, 
one of whose objectives would be to run such camps. 


Young Workers 


AUSTRIA 


Hours of Work and Unemployment of Young Workers ! 


Owing to the increasing difficulties of young people to find 
employment or vacancies as apprentices, the Governement has been 
obliged to take a certain number of measures. 

For instance, on 9 July 1953 the Austrian National Council 
passed an Act which requires industrial and agricultural under- 
takings as well as certain government agencies to employ a fixed 
quota of young persons between 14 and 18 years of age who have 
finished their compulsory schooling. Undertakings with five workers 
must employ at least one young person; a further young person 
must be employed for each ‘additional 15 or fraction of 15 workers 
up to 300; the proportion changes to one young person for every 
25 workers in excess of 300. Young persons who have attended 
vocational or high schools or universities are on the same footing 
as young wage earners with a primary education. Not more than 
two years must elapse between the date of the final examination 
and the date of engagement. 

Undertakings unable to comply fully with employment require- 
ments owing to ‘special circumstances or ‘prohibitions on the employ- 
ment of young persons are covered by special arrangements made 
by the Minister of Social Affairs, assisted by an advisory committee. 
Undertakings which do not fulfil employment requirements pay a 
tax instead. 

Young persons may be employed as apprentices, wage earners 
or salaried employees. 

The ratio between young male and female workers must be 
fixed to correspond to the structure of the labour force at large. 

The employment of young persons under the Act must not be 
used as an excuse to terminate the employment contracts of adult 
workers. 

The Act will remain in force until 31 December 1954, when it is 
hoped that experience of its operation will enable any necessary 
amendments to be made. It is estimated that the Act will enable 
about 30,000 young persons to be placed. 


1 From Industry and Labour, Geneva, I.L.O., 15 December 1953. 
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On 9 July 1953 certain relaxations were also made respecting the 
employmext of children and young persons. For instance, in under- 
takings in which shift work has been introduced, young persons 
over 16 may be employed between 5.30 a.m. and 10 p.m. instead of 
6 a.m. and 8 p.m. as previously. 

The Minister of Commerce and Reconstruction has sent an 
appeal to the Federal Chamber of Industrial Economy requesting 
employers to assist in combating unemployment among young 
persons by increasing the number of apprentices and by establish- 
ing more apprenticeship workshops in undertakings. The Minister 
also emphasised the need for taking on girls as apprentices and for 
providing them with employment. The Chamber of Industrial 
<conomy supported the appeal. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Forestry also made an urgent 
appeal to chambers of agriculture and chambers of agricultural 
workers to do all they could to further the employment of young 
persons as apprentices. 

Six of the more representative Austrian youth associations have 
appealed jointly to parents to keep their children at school if they 
cannot become apprentices or find employment. The appeal draws 
attention to the advantages of continued attendance at school, in 
that children are kept off the streets with their attendant dangers, 
and that the greater knowledge and wider general education acquired 
will enable them to find employment more readily. 


SWITZERLAND 


Work After School Hours ! 


Although young people cannot take up regular employment 
before reaching 15 years of age, there is a widespread practice of 
children, sometimes relatively young children, working after school 
hours. The nature of the work is usually running errands or doing 
small jobs for shopkeepers. Sometimes it is the parents who find 
the employment for their children; sometimes it is the children 
themselves who take the initiative in order to earn some money. 

From time to time an investigation is carried out in a Swiss 
town to establish the type and frequency of such work. A recent 
investigation in Lausanne showed that the teachers were generally 
aware of their pupils’ activity ; in any case it is their responsibility 
to bring any abuses to the notice of the School Board and to see 
that the law is respected, in particular, the regulation that the 
child must be at least 13 years old. 

The investigation was merely a sounding, since it covered only 
the final year scholars and not all the children concerned filled in 
the questionnaire (apprehension that they might be forbidden to 
work, or fear on the part of the parents that ‘the fiscal authorities 
would be informed of the child’s earnings ?) 

Of the 72 valid questionnaires, 55 were filled out by boys and 17 
by girls; 30 per cent. of the fathers were skilled and 22 per cent. 
unskilled workers ; 15 per cent. were federal or municipal employees. 


1 From Berufsberatung und Berufsbildung, Zurich, 1954, No. 1-2. 
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In 72 per cent. of the cases the father was the only breadwinner, 
in 15 per cent. the mother. In over half of the families there were 
only one or two children. 

The reasons for the childrens work were varied: insufficient 
earnings of the father, illness of a member of the family, parents’ 
concern that the child’s leisure should be usefully occupied, child’s 
desire to earn money to go on an excursion, buy a bicycle, skis, ete. 

On an average the children worked two hours a day, usually 
errands in the open air, and as their school attendance was regular it 
may be assumed that their health is good. As a rule, too, the em- 
ployers paid a decent rate (average of 80 Swiss centimes an hour). 
The children learn to be punctual, disciplined and resourceful. But 
it cannot be said that all of them still enjoy a sufficient amount of 
leisure. 

The authors of the report deplore the absence in Lausanne of 
hobby workshops, where the older children who do not go out to 
work can occupy their after-school hours. 
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Biennial Report on Community, Family and Child Welfare 1949 and 

1950. United Nations, 1953. $3.00, 22s 6d. 

This report is a continuation of the Annual Reports originally 
published by the League of Nations, and for the years 1946, 1947 
and 1949 by the United Nations. The series is now to be biennial 
and to cover the fields of community, family and child welfare. 

On the basis of an outline provided by the United Nations, 
31 States Members were invited to report on new developments 
under the headings of: 


1) Organisation of community welfare services, public and 
private ; 
Family welfare provisions ; 
Child and youth welfare services ; 
Provisions for physical and mental health; 
Educational facilities ; 
Recreational and leisure time facilities ; 
Social welfare aspects of the employment of wage earners ; 
Provisions for the welfare of groups of persons in need of 
special services (e.g., the physically and mentally 
handicapped) ; 

9) Provisions concerning the selection, training and employment 

of persons engaged in social welfare work; and 

10) Research, surveys and studies. 

In their replies, most governments gave a brief outline of their 
social legislation and organisation as a background for new measures 
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and experiment, so that each chapter of the report is really a very 
condensed monograph of the social conditions and the social services 
in the country concerned. 


United Nations Legislative and Administrative Series, Vol. II-1950. 
$1.25, 9s. 


A loose-leaf folder giving the actual text of legal provisions 
enacted in 17 different countries during the year 1950 in the field 
of child, youth and family welfare. 


Freedom and Welfare. Social Patterns of the Northern Countries 
of Europe. Edited by George R. NEetson and others. Copen- 
hagen, The Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 1953, 539 pp., ill. 


Beautifully illustrated, this book gives a bird’s eye view of the 
economic and social set-up of the four Northern countries which 
have much in common although they also have very distinctive 
features. There is however enough common background to allow 
for similar social measures and a great deal of co-operation in this 
field. It is well known, for instance, that the basic provisions for 
child welfare are the same, the main responsibility being entrusted 
to local child welfare committees. 


Child Health and the State. By Alan Moncrierr. London, Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953, 48 pp., 6s. 


Professor Alan A. Moncrieff, Director of the Institute of Child 
Health, London, and Professor of Child Health at the University 
of London, surveys the role of the State in relation to infant welfare, 
school health and the deprived child, giving special attention to the 
problem of parental responsibility and the State. He evaluates 
the existing services in Great Britain and makes suggestions for their 
improvement. 


Das Recht der Jugendhilfe. Textsammlung mit Verweisungen. 
Edited by Heinrich WeBLER. Cologne-Berlin, Carl Heymanns 
Verlag, 1953, 124 pp., DM 3.80. 


This collection of legal texts concerning children and young 
people contains the relevant laws and by-laws in force in the Western 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Das neue Jugendamt. Editor: Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Jugend- 
pflege und Jugendfirsorge. Dusseldorf, Verlag Wilhelm Steine- 
bach, 1954. 118 pp. 


The Arbeitsgenmeinschaft fiir Jugendpflege und Jugendfiirsorge, 
the German member organisation of the I.U.C.W., presents a com- 
prehensive report on its annual meeting held in June 1953. The 
papers read and the work of the discussion groups centred round 
the problems of child welfare work and the role of the child welfare 
offices. The reader becomes acquainted with the conceptions of 
child welfare work in Germany to-day and, at the same time, with 
the way in which the Arbeitsgemeinschaft contributes to the develop- 
ment of this work. 
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Handbueh der Firsorge und Jugendwohlfahrtspflege. By Dr. Josef 
ZEHETNER. Editor: Amt der oberésterreichischen Landes- 
regierung. Linz, 1954. 612 pp. 


The main part of this book consists of a glossary. As the author 
explains in the preface, he originally intended to compile a terminology 
of welfare terms in general and child welfare terms in particular. 
In fact, however, these terms are mixed with and outnumbered by 
a great variety of terms which have little or nothing to do with these 
topics. Limitation to terms connected with welfare work would 
have enhanced the value of this selection. A number of articles on 
different problems of Austrian child welfare work are given by way 
of appendix. 


Kriminelle Jugend in Europa, eine vergleichende Ubersicht iiber 
Jugendgerichtsbarkeit und Jugendkriminalitat. By Dr. Wolf M1p- 
DENDORFF. Freiburg im Breisgau, Lambertus-Verlag, 1953, 
102 pp. 


The subtitle of this study on delinquent youth in Europe specifies 
it as a comparative survey of juvenile court work and problems of 
juvenile delinquency. The author summarises briefly legal provi- 
sions in force in nine European countries and illustrates the problems 
by what statistical material is at hand. 


Pahantapaisuus yksilon sopeutumattomuuden oireena. With English 
summary. By Erkki Saari. Jyvaskyla, Jyvaskylain Yliopis- 
toyhdistyksen Kustantama, 1951, 192 pp. 


Report on an investigation carried out in 1950 on 465 men 
who, when they were under 15 years of age, had been inmates of 
State reformatories during the years 1921-1927. The checking on 
their subsequent careers during an average period of 15 years 5 months 
gave 26% recidivists .i.e., having served at least two terms of impri- 
sonment since), 22.4% one conviction (fine or 100 days imprison- 
ment at most) and 48% non-delinquents; 3.6% had died in the 
reformatory or soon after their release. This checking from official 
sources was completed by examination of the records in the institu- 
tions and by personal interviews with the men, their relatives and 
other interested persons. 

Their military record during the Second World War reflected 
to a significant degree their penal record, though as far as occupation 
was concerned there was no obvious correlation. 


Catalogue of Films on Psychology 1953. London, Scientific Film 
Association, 1953, 117 pp. 


In this catalogue the British Scientific Film Association has 
compiled films made between the years 1930 and 1953 so as to help 
in the selection of films for research workers and senior students, 
teachers of psychology and lay audiences. 

Most of the headings under which the films are classified have 
a bearing on children: developmental and educational psychology, 
testing techniques, abnormal psychology and psychiatry and juvenile 
delinquency. Of the 107 films, 70 have been appraised according 
to the methods developed by the Scientific Film Association. 
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Jugend und Spielfilm. By Martin und Margarete KEILHACKER. 
Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag. 128 pp. DM 6.20. 


What do children and adolescents look for in films? By what 
are they impressed ? What are their reactions ? By what standards 
do they judge a film? Do boys and girls differ in their reactions ? 
By what methods can one find the answers to these and related 
questions ? Readers who are aware of the great influence the film 
has to-day on children and young people will be interested in this 
piece of research carried out by the Munich Arbeitskreis Jugend 
und Film, of which the author is the chairman. 


Child Drama. By Peter Stapr. London, University of London 
Press Ltd., 1954. 379 pp., 30s. 


Peter Slade writes with sincere sympathy and understanding 
on a subject on which he can be called a specialist. His ideas on the 
aims and values of child drama and his suggestions and accounts 
of his own experiences are stimulating and of practical value to 
everyone who believes in dramatic play as a means of helping children 
to develop a healthy and well-balanced personality. 


Grote dingen in kleine hoofdjes. By R. Bropy-JOHANSEN. Amster- 
dam, Nederlands Verbond der Verenigingen Pro Juventute, 
1954, 24 pp., ill. 


A delightfully illustrated essay on child and art, published by 
the Netherlands Organisation “ Pro Juventute ” on the occasion of 
the exhibition of children’s illustrations of Andersen’s fairy tales. 
Drawings were sent in by children from 44 countries who had taken 
part in the international drawing competition, arranged under the 
auspices of the I.U.C.W. by Red Barnet, Denmark. 


Parents Only. By Nicholas Gittetr. London, Island Press, 1954. 
115 pp. 3s 6d. 


By way of letters to parents, the author discusses in quite an 
informal way the problems of children from birth to the age of ten 
years, using the findings of modern child psychology though not its 
jargon. A book which makes pleasant reading. 


First All-India Conference for the Blind. ty aks All-India Confer- 
ence for the Blind, 1953, 188 pp., Rs. 5.— 


The first All-India Conference for the Blind, held in January 
1952, was a memorable event not only in being the first of its kind 
in the subcontinent, but also as witnessing the birth of the National 
Association for the Blind. The aim of the Association is to co- 
ordinate and stimulate all local efforts for the blind—who are estimated 
to number two millions—including 79 schools, institutions and 
societies. There is much work to be done in this field. 

The Conference drew largely on the experience of other countries 
and on the resolutions adopted at the International Conference held 
in Oxford in 1949. 











